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clumsy and inconvenient way of transferring debts. It is infi-
nitely more convenient! to do it by writing. But whether the
transfer be effected orally or by writing, it can make no possible
difference in the nature of the Right. Consequently, if I have
a Right against my banker, and if I write a cheque for the
purpose of transferring this Right to some one else, this does not
affect the nature of the existing Right: it is nothing more than
a convenient way of transferring it to some one else. Writing a
cheque does not create a new Right; it merely records on paper
an existing Right. And it equally exists whether it is recorded
on paper or not. Payment, therefore, by means of a bank note,
a cheque, or a bank credit, is absolutely the same. Now, bank
notes and cheques are Currency in strict legal phraseology; but
bank credits are not Currency, because they cannot be lonl, mis-
laid, stolen, and passed away in commerce without the consent of
the owner

So, also, of a book credit, or book debt, in a tradesman's
books. If I buy goods from a tradesman on credit, that credit
has performed exactly the same part in Circulating the goods
as money: because we have expressly defined Circulation to IMS
the sale of goods for money or credit, and the credit has been,
equally the medium of circulation, or sale, whether it is recorded
on paper or not; but it is not Currency, because it cannot
be dropped in the streets, stolen, and transferred to some one eke
by manual delivery

If, then, we are compelled to adopt this barbarism, and employ
the word Currency as a philosophical term, it must moat
manifestly be extended to include bank credits or deposits, book
credits, and verbal credits of all descriptions

And this is exactly what commercial law does. It treats any
form of credit payable by a banker on demand, as money or cash,
no matter whether it be a bank note, a cheque, or a bank credit.
They are all, in the eye of the law, equally payment: that is,
none of them are legal money: that is, a debtor cannot compel
his creditor to take them in payment of a debt: but if he chooses
to do so without objection, they all stand on exactly the same
footing as payment. The case of bank notes is so well known
that we need not cite any authorities. With regard to cheques,
Lord Mansfield said, in Grant v. Vaughan, that u cheque is the